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SATURDAY, MAY 9 1942. 


GENERAL HENRI GIRAUD, WHO DRAMATICALLY ESCAPED FROM THE FORTRESS OF KOENIGSTEIN AND WAS REPORTED 
TO HAVE MET MARSHAL PETAIN AT VICHY—CHATTING TO THE KING IN FRANCE IN 1940. 


moat and concealed himself there until the coast was clear. He covered over 
200 miles of enemy territory to Switzerland by the simple method of travelling 
by train, disguised as a neutral—he speaks German—and was reported from 
Berne to have reached Vichy, where he lunched with Marshal Pétain and chatted 


Refusing to give his parole, General Henri Giraud, who was taken prisoner in 
1940 with the collapse of French arms, has since been under close surveillance 
in the rock-pinnacle fortress of Koenigstein. His escape from such a prison 
makes it the more dramatic, for he is sixty-three years of age, and of notable 
height, being 6 ft. 2 in. Hitler offered the big reward of £3000 for his recapture. 
Details appear to indicate that he descended 57 ft. of rope from his cell to a 


“as one soldier to another."” Some reports said that he asked the aged Marshal 
for permission to go to North Africa 
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MONG the minor blessings of the war—that is, 
fgr those who enjoy listening to it—is the 
Brains Trust. Like the concerts at the National 
Gallery, it has become for the time being a national 
institution. It is not that the intellectual level of 
the sessions is inordinately high: it would scarcely 
be a popular success if it were. Some of the answers 
are even frankly silly, and are certainly not the less 
popular for being so. Human nature is such that 
there could be little pleasure in listening if our own 
knowledge were not occasionally 
greater than that of the “ brains.”’ 
It is not, however, for profundity 
of thought or even instruction that 
one listens into the Trust. It is 
rather for the drama of clever, agile 
and opposed brains in encounter : 
the pleasure (a very rare one in 
our shifting, chaotic, unintellectual 
societv) of hearing good conversa- 
tion. Every now and then, as when 
Professor Joad and Dr. Huxley 
discourse on a subject on which 
they do not see eye to eye, the 
performance reaches the level of 
high comedy. The chief criticism 
of the Trust is that it does not 
do this sufficiently often: that too 
much of the time is taken up 
with flaccid agreement and mutual 
congratulation. This is perhaps 
inevitable, but at such times the 
attention tends to flag. The 
essence of good conversation is its 
dramatic quality: the thrust and 
parry of mind against mind. The 


ideal Brains Trust would consist 
of five Bernard Shaws in con- 
troversy. This ideal is, indeed, 


fulfilled in at least one scene of 
almost every play that supreme 
dramatist has written. But un- 
fortunately Mr. Shaw does _ not 
give us a new play every week. 
The Brains Trust, in its modest 
way, does. 


The institution also serves a political 
or social purpose. It debunks the dog- 
matism of intellect, which is an admir- 
able thing. It shows the ordinary man 
that Brains, with a big “ B,” are just 
as liable to error and extravagance as 
his own. It is too often forgotten 
that snobbery is a perennial and almost 
universal failing : that it is not confined 
to Courts and Mayfair drawing-rooms. 
It is not to be eradicated by abolishing 
the House of Lords and substituting 
Homburgs or cloth caps for coronets. 
Professor Laski or genial Mr. Gollancz 
probably used to get as much adulation 
at Left-Wing conferences as any old- 
time Duke at a village garden - party 
and a great deal more than any modern 
one. In democracy as well as in theology 
new presbyter is but an old priest writ 
large. In that delightful modern 
comedy ‘‘ The Man Who Came to 
Dinner,’’ the authors hold the mirror 
up to human nature by portraying the 
uncritical worship given by the demo- 
cracy of a small American country 
town to one of the aristocrats of 
popular uplift created by modern mass 
publicity and the disillusionment which 
follows on too close and _ prolonged 
an acquaintance with the idol. Such iconoclasm, 
so long as it is not carried too far, is healthy: 
it keeps the current of air circulating. A little 
worship is in its way a good thing: men are 
romantic creatures and, for the sake of public credit, 
need a modicum of illusion. But too much is fatal. 
Before the war there was a danger that, as we 
increasingly discounted distinctions of birth and 
wealth, we over-estimated those of intellect. Few 
who listen regularly to the Brains Trust are likely 
to fall into or remain long in that error. It is all 
much too human. 


ANOTHER 


ESCAPED RECENTLY. 


VIEW OF KOENIGSTEIN, 
SCHLOSS UPON THE TOWN AND RIVER ELBE 
200 MILES FROM THE FRONTIER OF SWITZERLAND, TO WHICH GENERAL GIRAUD 
Koenigstein fortress, 800 ft. above the small town, from which General Giraud (the subject of our 


frontispiece) effected his amazing escape, lies in 

the King of Bohemia as far back as 1241, but its fortifications date from the sixteenth century, and 

so safe was it considered that here the Kings of Saxony deposited their treasures in times of war. 
To escape, the General dropped about 60 ft. to the moat and thence sought cover of trees. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


The trouble about great thinkers, someone once 
said, is that they so often think wrong. This is only 
another way of saying that the power of putting 
ideas across—the quality which wins a man a popular 
reputation for cleverness—is not necessarily identical 
with the quality of thinking clearly or profoundly. 
Indeed, it seldom is. But it is generally supposed to 
be. The danger of plausible ideas being adopted 
because they sound well, and before they have been 
tested in practice, is greater in a democracy than in 





THE FROWNING PINNACLE-FORTRESS OF KOENIGSTEIN, ON THE ELBE, FROM WHICH GENERAL GIRAUD 
A VIEW OF THE STRONGHOLD LOOKING UP FROM THE RAILWAY STATION. 





LOOKING 


FLOWING AT ITS’ FEET. 


any other form of government. An aristocracy is 
in little danger,”"as a rule, of falling an uncritical 
victim to new ideas: its members are too used to 
their free and untrammelled discussion to take them 
very seriously. The usual faults of aristocracies is 
that they are too cynical about all ideas, good or bad. 
Democracies, on the other hand, are too trusting. 
Any quack with a gift of the gab is apt to have a half- 
educated populace on its knees—a slavish and perilous 
position. To accustom a democracy to the presentation 
and discussion of ideas is, therefore, a public service 
for which the B.B.C. deserves thanks. It is like 





DOWN FROM THE BATTLEMENTS OF THE 


xony, near the town of Spandau. It belonged to 
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accustoming a young man without sisters to the society 
of the other sex before he makes a fool of himself. 


In some ways, perhaps, it is a good thing that the 
English—unlike the Scots, Welsh and Irish—are not, 
as a whole, an intellectual people. We turn out, or 
used to, plenty of clever men, but we never were 
very inclined to fawn on them. We recognised, a 
little grudgingly, the value of brains, but we always 
reckoned other things were more important : character, 
birth, wealth, respectability, physical 
courage, skill in the hunting field, 
even (during the last fifty years) 
prowess at organised games. This 
may have been silly—it often was— 
but it at least saved our thinkers 
from the worst disease to which 
thinkers are prone: swelled head, A 
clever Frenchman, say, living in an 
exclusively French society, might 
easily grow too big for his hat, for 
Frenchmen prize intellect above 
every other quality. But a clever 
Englishman living in a typical 
English neighbourhood is more likely 
to be despised for an exceptional 
brain than admired. It is only in 
recent years, since the habit of 
regional specialisation has congre- 
gated all the clever ones in some 
single place like Hampstead or 
Bloomsbury. that we have seen 
the growth of an English “ intelli- 
gentsia.’”’ It has not been all gain. 


Yet the fact remains, with all 
respect to a recent correspondence in 
The Times, that even Englishmen 
- cannot get on without brains. Least 

Ss of all at a time like this. If evera 
: nation had need to think clearly it 
is modern Britain, and if only for 
their own sake Englishmen must 
not leave all the thinking to their 
cleverer compatriots of other races. The 
English point of view is a sound one, and 
needs to be put: it is a majority point of 
view, too, and in a democratic community 
ought not to be allowed to go by default. 
And Englishmen will never inherit the 
community they want to inherit — of 
which Mr. Lyttelton spoke so movingly 
the other day—unless their own thinkers 
can express their desire and plan to 
achieve it. It is a clear, logical and 
common-sense statement of the English 
ideal applied to the chaotic phenomena 
of the present and post-war world that is 
wanted more than anything else save 
victory itself. Indeed, I sometimes think 
it is as important as even victory, for it 
may well itself be a pre-requisite of vic- 
tory. For, should present hopes prove 
liars, and the war become a long, grim 
test of endurance between the Anglo- 
Saxon communities and the enslavers of 
Europe and Asia, the war effort of this 
community could only be sustained over 
a long period of years by the knowledge 
of a whole nation that it was moving 
through sacrifice, waste and slaughter toa 
happier, richer and stronger society, and 
one far nearer its heart’s desire than that 
wasteful, supine, devitalised one from 
which it set out on its present pilgrimage 
on a dreary day in September 1939. And 
since we are a democracy the English re- 
statement—if I may call it such—will have to rise, as Mr. 
Priestley has wisely said, out of the body of the people, to 
be universally recognised for what it is: the practical 
scheme of things for the realisation by the English of the 
English ideal ; not imposed from above, neither from 
Whitehall nor Eton nor the Garden Cities, but spring- 
ing spontaneously from the long need of a lost people 
made vocal by profound experience and hard thought 
born out of that experience. It is because it helps in a 
humble way to stimulate that thought that the Brains 
Trust is possibly of greater value than it would super- 
ficially seem to be or even than its promoters realise. 
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THE KING GREETS FIGHTER PILOTS; DISTINGUISHED OVERSEAS VISITORS. 


HIS FIGHTER PILOTS: HIS MAJESTY RECENTLY WELCOMED PILOTS BACK 
FROM A DAYLIGHT SWEEP OVER NORTHERN FRANCE. 


Returning from a sweep of Northern France on April 29, R.A.F. fighter pilots found the Kine waiting to 

welcome them. While the sweep was in actual proeress his Majesty was in the Operations Room of the 

Station watching R.A.F. officers, assisted by W.A.A.F.s, plotting on a large map the positions of our 

machines, and the movements of reported enemy aircraft. Later the King chatted with the pilots and 
heard first-hand accounts of the operation just completed. 


WHO WON THE VICTORIA CROSS THE KING AND 


THE BURIAL OF LIEUT.-COMMANDER E. ESMONDE, V.C., 
FOR HIS ATTACK ON THE ESCAPING GERMAN BATTLESHIPS. 


The epic attack on the German battleshins which escaped through the English Channel led to the 
posthumous award of the Victoria Cross to Lieut..Com. Esmonde, who led the ‘‘ Swordfish” torpedo 
aircraft in this gallant attack. Later his body was recovered from the sea. On April 30 the Com- 
mander was buried with full military honours in Gillingham Cemetery. The C.-in-C., Nore and a 
representative of the First Sea Lord were present at this first funeral of a V.C. in the present war. 
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UNITED STATES 


A NUMBER OF GAS PRODUCER UNITS WAITING TO BE 
FITTED ON TO THEIR LOGRIES. 


« The Ministry of War Transport has recently announced that road 
transport operators will shortly be asked to stop running certain 
vehicles of their fleets on petrol and convert them to the producer 
gas system. Large numbers of these units are being manufactured, 
and their increasing usage will effect a considerable economy in the 

nation’s petrol supplies. 


CAPTIVES IN AFRICA: GERMAN GENERALS, CAPTURED IN 


Our picture shows, on the extreme left, the General Von 


German venstein, oe ame 
Panzer division in Libya, and—second from the right-—Major-General Arthur a. 


captive from the Libyan war front. General Schmidt it was who 


EVATT, AUSTRALIAN MINISTER OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
WITH THE PRIME MINISTER. 


DR. H. V. 
AND ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 

Dr. Evatt, who hg been on a mission to the United States, has now arrived 
picture shows him outside No. 10, Downing Street with 
White. over here Dr. Evatt will attend meetings of the War 
Cabinet as the ited representative of the Commonwealth Government. 
“ The British Nations,” the doctor has said, “ are indissolubly united in their 

determination to destroy the aggressor. 
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in London and 
Mr. Churchill. 


THE FIGHTING IN THE DESERT, 
LANDING AS PRISONERS OF WAR AT A SOUTH AFRICAN PORT. 


a TRAINED BY THE GUARDS: 


Ra 
THEIR DRILL INSTRUCTION FROM 


another notable 
Major-General !. P. 


te Villiers after the Axis forces had capitulated at Sarda” 


MEMBERS OF A SPECIAL A.T.S. 


ADMIRAL H. R. STARK, COMMANDER OP THE 
NAVAL FORCES IN EUROPEAN WATERS, SEEN 


Admiral Stark fulfilled his first public engagement in London on 

May 4, when he addressed a Press conference at the Ministry of Informa 

tion. Asked if he was in favour of the establishment this year of a 

second front, the Admiral said: “1 am in favour of a second or third 

front offensive whenever, wherever, and as soon as we cin take it!"’ 
He said the U.S. war effort was accelerating. 


IN LONDON 


PLATOON WHO HAVE RECEIVED 


THE GUARDS AND ARE NOW TOURING THE COUNTRY TO GIVE 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND HELP RECRUITING. 
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MADAGASCAR, GATEWAY TO THE EAST: 
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THE NAVAL BASE OF DIEGO SUAREZ, OFF* WHICH THE BRITISH 
LANDING FLEET ANCHORED ON MAY 5. SITUATED IN THE 
NORTH CORNER OF MADAGASCAR, 


eS mn 


THE QUAY AND CUSTOMS HOUSE AT DIEGO SUAREZ, 
AND ONE OF THE FINEST DEEP-WATER HARBOURS IN THE WORLD. 


OF MADAGASCAR, ANTANARIVO, NEARLY 5000 FT. Se eS 


THE CAPITAL 
Is THE 


ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, HAS A POPULATION OF 126,000, AND 
MILITARY AND AIR CENTRE OF THE GREAT ISLAND. 


et Se ee 


MAJUNGA, NEXT MOST IMPORTANT PORT TO DIEGO SUAREZ, ALSO A NAVAL AND AIR BASE, LIES ON 
MADAGASCAR'S WEST COAST, ALMOST FACING MOZAMBIQUE, ON THE AFRICAN COAST. 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF ANTANARIVO, THE CAPITAL, SITUATE TOWARDS THE CENTRE OF MADAGASCAR, 
FOURTH LARGEST ISLAND IN THE WORLD, 980 MILES IN LENGTH, AND GATEWAY TO THE EAST. 


PP LOO OS ee —~ ~ 


ADAGASCAR—of which a map is given on the facing page—seized by British naval and military 
forces on’ May 5, in view of Japanese machinations with the Laval Government, is the key 
island controlling the southern gateway to the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, as well as being a 
jumping-off mark for an air- and sea-borne invasion of the African continent, the more so since its 
980-miles-long coast-line faces Portuguese East Africa, whose neutrality would be little respected by 
South Africa's east coast cities, like Durban, Natal, are not more than 1000 miles distant 
There are some 20,000 French, and 7000 or more French troops on this tropical 
according to eight recently repatriated British women, are 


the Japs. 
from Madagascar. 
and volcanic island, most of whom, 


TAMATAVE, THE PRINCIPAL PORT 


NEWS 


ITS CAPITAL AND -PORTS. 


——— 


ON 


THE EAST COAST OF MADAGASCAR, IS THE PORT 
A VIEW SHOWING POINT HASTIE ON THE LEFT. 
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FORT DAUPHIN, ORIGINALLY COLONISED BY THE FRENCH IN 1643, 
A SMALL PORT SITUATED AT THE SOUTH-EAST EXTREMITY. 
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A NAVAL BASE CREATED BY GENERAL JOFFRE, 2 
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OF ANTANARIVO ; 
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de Gaullist. 
aircraft. 


The island has nine ports and 100 landing-grounds for 
It has been seized purely as necessary protective action. 
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MADAGASCAR, OCCUPIED BY BRITISH FORCES FORESTALLS JAPANESE PLOT. 


DRAWN RY OUR Spectrat Artist G. H. Davis 
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OR some time Madagascar has been the subject of rumours of Japanese demands for 

‘concessions "’ from Vichy In view of the present Japanese mastery of the Pacific, 
and the strategic importance of this island, nearly 1000 miles in length, facing Portuguese 
East Africa, from which it is separated by the Mozambique Channel, only 240 miles from 
the African continent at its least distance, it became of paramount importance to prevent 
its occupation by the Japanese, who could thereby use it for naval and air raids against 
Allied shipping and cut our communications with the East and threaten Africa's safety. At dawn 
on May 5 a British Naval and Military force arrived off the island, and a joint communiqué 
of the Admiralty and War Office announced that such action had been taken to forestall a 
Japanese move against the French naval base of Diego Suarez It was stated that it had 
been made clear to the French authorities in Madagascar that the United Nations had no 
intention of interfering with the French status of the territory An official communiqué 
from Washington declared that ‘“‘any warlike act permitted by the French Government" 
against Britain or the U.S. would “of necessity be regarded by the Government of the 
United States as an attack upon the United Nations as a whole.”’ Our inset map by 
Bip Pares shows the Allied routes to the Middle East and India abutting on Madagascar. 


MADAGASCAR, THE STRATEGIC ISLAND TO ALLIED COMMUNICATIONS 
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IN THE EAST, NOW UNDER BRITISH CONTROL. 





THE ILLUSTRATE 


THE R.A.F. TARGE 


BOMB MILITARY 


MILITARY TARGETS ONLY ARE ATTACKED BY THE R.A.F.: BOMBS BURSTING 
I. A SHED; 2. OIL TANKS; 3. THE SHIPYARD; 4. A SHIP. 


When the R.A.F. go out to bomb they choose their targets from among military objectives, and 
their bombs fall in the target area, destroying and damaging vital war factories, railway stations 
and shipyards, both over Germany and over enemy- wre territory: when the Germans come 
over here, they deliberately choose non-military objectives, such as the recently-bombed towns of 
Bath, Exeter, York and Norwich—pure vandalism, which costs many lives and destroys innumerable 


Oon— 


DAMAGED DURING A VICIOUS NAZI “ REPRISAL RAID: SALVAGING GOODS FROM 


A ROW OF BOMBED HOUSES IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 


York was the fourth place with ewer = + starred in “ Baedeker’’ to be attacked in “ reprisal” 
raids. The raid took place in moonlight, and the bombers flew low to release their bombs, 
afterwards machine-gunning the streets. Parts of the famous city were badly damaged, and many 
people were rendered homeless by the wanton destruction of their houses. a the machine- 
gunning the windows of shops in at least seven or eight streets were smashed, and certainly one 


YORK 


NORWICH AFTER THE SECOND RAID: A MASS OF DEBRIS WHERE ONCE STOOD 


OF INOFFENSIVE CITIZENS. A FINE EXAMPLE OF NAZI SAVAGERY. 


Norwich. too. has suffered the attention of enemy bombers; twice in fou. nights. Both raids, 
though of short duration, were severe, and on the second, which took place on April 29, the 
Germans dropped many flares and incendiaries ; they then circled the city before diving under 
the barrage to drop their high explosives from only a few hundred feet; other ‘planes machine- 
gunned the streets and buildings. Several churches were damaged by biast or fire, and two were 
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TS—THE LUFTWAFFE CATHEDRALS. 


HAZEBROUCK RAILWAY STATION DURING AN ATTACK BY THE R.A.F. OVER ENEMY-OCCUPIED 
FRANCE: BOMBS CAN BE SEEN BURSTING ACROSS THE MAIN LINES (TOWARDS TOP RIGHT). 


buildings of historic interest. The above pictures, taken in conjunction with those below, show 
these different types of warfare and rg ever more clearly the difference between Nazi barbarism 
and the British regard for the rules of war. Almost every day now our bombers and fichters 

sweep across the Channel to yt factories and ae ae objectives in occupied France, whilst at 
night the R.A.F. fly deep into the heart of Germany and beyond to cripple her war industries. 


A SCENE IN BOMBED YORK. ALL PRETENCE 
AT MILITARY OBJECTIVES HAS BEEN ABANDONED BY THE GERMANS. 


scheduled under the Ancient Monuments Act was badly d. These 
raids are — made on our towns out of spite for the bombing of ‘ostock and 
Liteck the Germans, with their usual disregard for the truth, are insisting that the R.A.F. have 
wantonly destroyed many of the ancient buildings in these cities and therefore they are giving 
us a taste of our own icine. Photographs published reveal the stupidity of this assertion. 


AFTER THE ENEMY HAS PASSED: 
OF AIMING 
pel Da | 


” 


THE HOMES RESCUE WORKERS AT 


AFTER THE 


A SHATTERED NORWICH HOSPITAL: A SCENE 
FIRST BOMBING OF THE HISTORIC CATHEDRAL CITY. 


completely destroyed ; most of the damage was in a shopping and residential district. Hundreds 
of ve been ‘dered homeless and a certain number lost their lives. These senseless 
attacks on our Cathedral cities are costing the a high percentage of ‘planes, and instead 
achieving their object, which is presumably to frighten the Government into stopping raids on 
sermany, they are merely making the public very angry at the threat to famous buildings. 
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NAZIS’ “REPRISAL” RAIDS’ VICTIMS: 


THEIR MAJESTIES VISIT BOMBED BATH. 
| 
| 


VIEW OF A CROWD WAITING a E BATH AFTER THE SECOND NIGHT'S RAID: A VICAR VIEWING THE RUINS 


THEIR MAJESTIES PAY A SURPRISE VISIT TO BATH: A GENERAL 
OF HIS BURNT-OUT CHURCH. MANY FAMOUS BUILDINGS WERE DAMAGED. 


OUTSIDE THE GUILDHALL. 


ne 
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A RELIC OF THE PAST VIEWED BY THE KING AND QUEEN: A SEDAN CHAIR 
RESCUED FROM THE DEBRIS AFTER THE SAVAGE BOMBING OF BATH. } 
ae ; - ae 
i SHAKING HANDS WITH CIVIL DEFENCE WORKERS: THEIR MAJESTIES CHATTED WITH MANY 
PEOPLE AND INSPECTED MANY TREASURES RECOVERED FROM THE RUINS. 


gonna aeineaeina 


ONE OF BATH’S FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSES HIT BY A BOMB: ; > AFTER THE AIR RAID: A SCENE IN ONE OF THE STREETS OF BATH, WHERE FIREMEN WERE 
H.E.’S AND INCENDIARIES FELL IN MANY PARTS OF THE ANCIENT CITY. ’ { STILL WORKING ON THE SMOULDERING RUINS. 


— ett att tats ~~ 


For two nights running, on Saturday, the 25th, and Sunday, the 26th of April, people who had !ost their homes in the attacks. From one of the highest parts 
the Germans made vicious “ reprisal" raids on the fine old town of Bath. of Bath they obtained a general view of the town and listened whilst the Mayor 
Swooping low in the moonlight, they dive-bombed many of the city’s famous pointed out the various damaged districts. During their tour, their Majesties 
buildings, and machine-gunned the streets. Damage and casualties have been frequently commended the fine spirit of the people, and congratulated the A.R.P 
reported as “rather heavy.” On May 2 the King and Queen paid a surprise chiefs on their splendid work. The Queen handed to the Mayor, for the use of 
visit to Bath; their Majesties made a long tour of the city, and talked with many some of the viotims, two bales of: woollen clothing and a parcel of comforts 
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BRITISH air offensive in the West is 
now in full blast. A German counter- 
offensive against Britain has also begun, so 
far on a smaller scale, but possibly to be 
increased in force. This is a new develop- 
ment. If anyone had prophesied that in the 
third year of the war there would have been 
so little counter-bombing between Great 
Britain and Germany during a period of 
months, he would not have been believed. 
On our side, the winter was exceptionally unfavourable ; 
in fact, there were periods of a week on end when long- 
distance night bombing was impracticable or extremely 
hazardous. The Germans, with their airfields on the 
French coast, were better placed to bomb us in bad 
weather than we were to bomb them, but they did not 
come, except in very small numbers. They were, it 
need hardly be said, otherwise occupied, and not only in 
Russia, though this was their main theatre of war, but 
also in the Mediterranean, which constituted quite a 
heavy drain on their resources. Some of our own energies 
were necessarily dissipated by our efforts to hit the 
“* Scharnhorst ”’ and “‘ Gneisenau ” in their French refuge. 
Nevertheless, we must have dropped on Germany many 
times the number of 
bombs that feii on this 
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We may therefore expect nightly raids, a good deal 
of destruction, and a sharp rise in the casualty list, which 
had of late been very low, and in one month fell almost 
to vanishing point. The enemy is likely to bring across 
a certain number of bomber squadrons from the East. 
As is generally known, a large proportion of the fighter 
strength of the Luftwaffe, sometimes estimated to be as 
high as one half, has been kept in the West all along, 
but the bomber strength is believed to have fallen very 
low indeed at one period of the winter. It is, of course, 
not possible to estimate to what extent he can increase 
it in view of his preoccupation with the Russian front, 
but I should say that, while the Russian Armies remain 
undefeated, we are unlikely to see attacks on this country 








country during’ the 
course of the winter. 
Our losses were not 
inconsiderable, and the 
work must have been 
a strain to our bomber 
crews. Yet the weight 
of the attack has now 
greatly imcreased. Per- 
haps the date which 
may be taken as mark- 
ing the opening of the 
offensive is March 28, 
when we launched a big 
raid on Liibeck. Now, 
Liibeck is admittedly an 
ancient and beautiful 
Hanse town, but it is 
also the main port for 
























































the Swedish trade, which 








is of great importance 








to German war industry. 











In the first half of 











April there were eight 











night attacks, which was 











well above the general 











average. On the 12th 
began a series of day- 
light sweeps over France be wl Ld 

















and these have since 





been practically con- 
tinuous. They have been 
carried out with fighters 
—mostly “* Spitfires "*— 
and ‘“ Hurricane” or 
** Boston " bombers, and their objectives have included 
aerodromes, docks, shell-filling factories, chemical works, 
and power stations. Again our losses have been appreciable, 
though small by comparison with those of the enemy in 
1940, while his fighters have also suffered. On the 17th was 
carried out the now famous raid on Augsburg, north-west 
of Munich, and the furthest point yet reached by our 
bombers in daylight over Germany. Augsburg also is a fine 
old town, which gave its name to a former Great War, that 
of “ the League of Augsburg,” but it contains the M.A.N. 
works, which construct Diesel engines for U-boats. Our 
losses were heavy, and it would seem that this magni- 
ficent performance is one which the R.A.F. should not 
often be called upon to repeat, though for a special 
purpose it was well justified. Then came four nights’ 
tremendous raiding of Rostock, which contains the vast 
Heinkel aircraft works, from the 23rd to the 26th. In 
addition, there were smaller raids, one on the 25th against 
the distant target of the Skoda factory at Pilsen. From 
Rostock, which had been pretty well counted out, the 
R.A.F. turned to Cologne, a frequent target of the past, 
on the night of the 27th. 

Meanwhile, the Germans had begun, on April 25, 
the first of what they frankly called their “ reprisal 
raids." This was directed against Bath and did a great 
deal of damage to some of its most beautiful buildings. 
It was repeated on the following night on a smaller 
scale. On the night of the 27th there was a sharp raid 
on Norwich. On that of the 28th we attacked the hostile 
naval bases of Trondheim and Kiel, while about twenty 
German aircraft bombed York. There would have been 
little to comment upon in this last German raid, since 
York, for all its antiquities, is an industrial city and one 
of the most important railway junctions in the United 
Kingdom, had it not been for statements made by Ger- 
man commentators at the Propaganda Ministry. They 
announced that the Luftwaffe, in reprisal for attacks on 
German cultural monuments, would specially select such 
objectives in this country and would bomb every building 
marked with three stars in Baedecker’s guide-book. This 
last is merely evidence of savage will, not of serious 
intention. With the exception of a few cathedrals, 
there are few buildings of this nature which a bomber 
could rely upon hitting at night, and the enemy is not 
likely to keep up for long or on a large scale raids against 
centres of population remarkable merely for their beauty or 
antiquity. It would not pay him to do so, though he might 
try to create despondency by bombing centres of evacua- 
tion from the cities. Much as he would doubtless like to 
destroy our monuments, he cannot afford to concentrate 
upon them while we are pounding his bases and his 
industrial cities. On the other hand, we must take it 
that the period of comparative immunity from bombing 
which this country has enjoyed is now at an end. With 
the R.A.F. offensive on its present scale, the Germans 
must, if only for the maintenance of the home morale, 
strike back at us 


THE FALL OF MANDALAY, AND THE ENEMY MOVE TO TRAP THE ALLIED ARMIES RETREATING 
NORTH FROM MONYWA AND LASHIO: A MAP SHOWING BHAMO, TOWARDS WHICH THE JAPANESE 
ADVANCED ON MAY 3, AND THE RAILWAY TO MYITKINA. (Copyright “ The Times.”) 
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of German bomber strength are far too 
optimistic, we are going to be able to hit 
Germany this spring very much harder than 
Germany hits us—and this despite Germany's 
great advantage in position due to her 
possession of French aerodromes. 

My readers know by now my views on 
night bombing. I think it is, generally speak- 
ing, a wasteful form of strategy. Not more 
than from 5 to 10 per cent. of hits on special 
targets, such as even very large factories, can normally 
be counted upon, unless there are special circumstances, 
such as very good visibility, and absence of flak, as in 
the case of the raid on the Renault works on the Seine. 
The misses, whether high explosive or incendiaries, may 
do vast industrial damage in a large industrial district, 
but they must also largely destroy dwelling-houses and 
kill their inhabitants. Those who want to know more 
about night bombing need only talk to doctors, ambulance 
men, wardens—and perhaps undertakers—in a much-bombed 
district. On the other hand, we have to remember that 
the enemy’s day bombing by single sneaking raiders on 
coast towns has been entirely promiscuous. We cannot 
forget the purely “ terror bombing " of Warsaw and Rotter- 
dam, which the German propagandists glorified because 
they thought even the story would shake the nerves of our 
civil population. We know that Whitechapel was bombed 
in order to kill Jews, because the Nazis have gleefully told 
us so. We have built up this terrific weapon, which is only 
now reaching its full might. It is our best means of hitting 
Germany in her most vital place, her war industries, and 
we must go on doing so. The whole conception of total 
war is German, and Italian. The Germans have challenged 
us with this conception, and now at last we are in a position 
to make a suitable reply. 

So much said, I must return to the subject at which I 
have for so long been hammering, air co-operation with 
the Army and the Navy. What it comes to is this, that 
in our concentration of bombing from this country, and 
on the giant bomber which is employed virtually only from 
this country, we have everywhere, except in the Middle 
East, left our Army half-naked, and have exposed our Navy 
to vast sacrifices. The War Office and the Admiralty have 
exercised extraordinary patience, and have given the Air 
Ministry’s case the fairest possible study, just because they 
have recognised that it was a strong case. The only question 
is whether they have not been to blame for not pressing their 
own case harder in the past. However, the past is the past. 
For the present there can no be doubt in the mind of any 
unbiased student. We must have suitable aircraft for 
providing air support to the other two Services, and pilots 
and navigators must be taught the art. Once again [ 
would insist that the difficulties of co-operation practically 
never come from the bottom. If it is possible, as it well 
may be, to increase our strategic bombing offensive at the 
same time, all the better. If not, so long as we can main- 
tain it at the present standard, it would be the height of 
unwisdom to increase it at the expense of the other 
Services. I will go so far as to say that it might 
involve us in disasters beside which all the reverses we have 

suffered in the Far East 
would appear of minor 























It seems almost in 
credible that, after over 
two and a half vears of 
war, we should not vet 
have solved this pro- 
blem. I have heard it 
suggested that the Com- 
bined General Staff 
which has been advo- 
cated, and which has a 
great deal to recommend 
it, would solve it auto 
matically, but this is 
hardly the case. The 
views of the War Office 
and the Admiralty have 
always been perfectly 
clear. If they have so 
far been overridden, this 
has been the result not 
so much of the lack of a 
Combined General Staff 
to pull the Services to- 
gether, as of Government 
policy. And I am pre- 
pared to admit that in 
the earliest phases, this 
policy could plead some 
justification, though even 
then I feel that the first 
charge after fighter de- 
fence of Britain and 
certain vital outside 
Stations, such as Malta, 








ANOTHER MAP ON LARGER SCALE OF THE TERRAIN ROUND MANDALAY, IN NORTHERN BURMA, 
SHOWING THE RAILWAY TO HSIPAW AND LASHIO, CAPTURED ON APRIL 30. ON MAY 3, 
OUR EXHAUSTED AND GALLANT FORCES FOUGHT A STRONG THREAT AT MONYWA, WEST OF 
MANDALAY. BETWEEN BURMA AND ASSAM LIE RUGGED MOUNTAINS WITH FEW TRACKS. 


wR 
checked the Jap advance at Kutkai, 40 miles north of 


on the scale of the winter of 1940-41 and the following 
spring, or, indeed, anything like it. We, on the other 
hand, should be able to maintain our present offensive, 
and even to increase it. We may also remember the 
official announcement that American bombers would 
operate from this country against Germany. It may 
therefore be taken for granted that, unless our calculations 


The Chinese 
the Japanese advance on Bhamo. Mean Marshal 
the Burma Reed; cad cn Mep'3 Can 


was the Army and the 
Navy. Be this as it may, 
there can be no hesi- 
tation in saying that it 
would be criminal to 
leave the Army and 
Navy in their present 
railway to situation. Prudence pre- 


the past which have 
come to my notice, but 
I can say that, if the 
history of this war is 
honestly written—and deals with some of the events which 
have occurred on exercises as well as the details of battles— 
there will be amazing revelations of the mistakes which have 
been made through lack of air co-operation, and through 
inefficiency of the machinery for such as existed. This is 
the most vital question of the hour. All our other errors 
are of minor significance by comparison. 


Kai-shek was 
that they had 
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“SCORCHING” OF BURMA: THE OIL-WELLS, MANDALAY AND LASHIO. 








GREAT PALLS OF SMOKE RISING FROM THE OILFIELDS OF BURMA, AFTER BEING 
ON THE RETREAT. SIX HUNDRED WELLS WERE DESTROYED. 
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A VIEW OF BMANDALAY’S MAIN STREET, A CITY OF BUDDHIST TEMPLES, STRANGE 
IMAGES, AND FINE SHOPS. IT WAS UTTERLY DESTROYED BY OUR RETREATING FORCES. 
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3 DUMPS OF COPPER AND LEAD INGOTS FOR MUNITIONS DESTINED FOR CHUNGKING. 
F THEY FORMED ONE RESERVE FROM WHICH LORRIES DREW THEIR LOADS. 
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NEW LASHIO, A MUSHROOM TOWN OF HUTS AND CORRUGATED-IRON BUILDINGS, 
OF THE BURMA ROAD, “SCORCHED” BEFORE CAPTURE BY THE JAPS ON APRIL 30. 
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MANDALAY—MAIN STREET—A CITY OF 150,000 PEOPLE, LEFT A BLAZING RUIN WHEN 4 BURMA OIL BEING LOADED FROM DUMP TO TRUCK AT LASHIO. THE ROUND TRIP 
EVACUATED ON MAY I. FF WAS MERCILESSLY BOMBED BY THE ENEMY. ) i TO CHUNGKING AND BACK 1S 2800 MILES, OVER ENORMOUS GRADIENTS. 
sa S F ee ee = ez ce 
Mandalay, with Fort Dufferin and the magnificent palace of the former Burmese and property valued at between fifteen to twenty million pounds was destroyed. 
kings, a city of pagodas, immense and bizarre monuments, with modern streets and Mandalay was left in flames and its population of 150,000 was in a pitiable con- 


shops, was doomed when the Japanese, with vast reinforcements, captured Lashio 
and drove back the gallant but .thoroughly exhausted British and Indian troops who 
have been fighting a desperate battle against overwhelming enemy forces, in jungle 
and hill warfare, since December, having to contend also with the base treachery of 
large numbers of Burmans. The great Burma oilfields have been completely scorched, 


| 
| 


dition, with homeless people along the riverside, women with babies, sick and injured, 
aged men and women. All available river craft were packed with refugees. At 
Lashio, the new town of wooden, bamboo, and corrugated-iron hutments, aflame by 
enemy air attacks, the Chinese, before retreat, scorched all war stores and oil. There 
was furious hand-to-hand fighting and casualties were severe on both sides 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE MIDDLE EAST AS VIEWED FROM | BE 
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BERCHTESGADEN: A MAP LOOKING TOWARDS THE OILFIELDS. 











"THIS unusual orientation represents approxi- 
mately Hitler's eye-view of the Near and 


Middle East, on which, according to the latest in- 





dications, he has made his plaris for a Spring offensive, 





robably in conjunction with a determined effort 
o break through in the Crimea. ‘1 can conceive 
no possible German plans for this spring and summer 
which do not include an attack upon the command 
of the forces under the command of General Auchin- 
leck,"’ wrote our military correspondent, Captain 
Cyril Falls, recently, ‘‘ and there is a strong proba- 
bility that all of them will be involved."’ The 
Russian successes, and the immense losses Hitler 
has sustained, have decided him, in the opinion of 


some military authorities, to attempt to hold a line 





along the northern Russian front and make his main 
offensive through the Crimea, with the Caucasus 
oilfield his main objective. Simultaneously, he is 
expected to make an attack upon our army in the 
Middle East, either through Syria or Turkey, or both, 
and an attempt to force a pincer movement with 
General Rommel's Afrika Korps from Libya, seizing 
the Suez Canal, and driving the Fleet from Alex- 
andria. Many recent moves have pointed to such 
an offensive, directed primarily by Hitler's urgent 
need for oil, as his reserves are said to have been 
heavily drawn on in the Russian campaign. Rom- 
mel’s long conferences with the Fihrer, the strenuous 
efforts to send him big supplies—of which the Navy 
and R.A.F. have taken heavy toll—a considerable 
transfer of the Luftwaffe to the Mediterranean, 
reported by Moscow, the massing of transports and 
glider ‘planes to convey troops and supplies assembled 
in Mediterranean ports, and the violent but vain 
efforts to destroy Malta, in which the Luftwaffe 
have incurred severe losses—all these are definite 
pointers. King Boris of Bulgaria has declared war 
on Russia tor the same purpose, and probably the 
Bulgars will be used against Turkey if the Turks 
refuse passage-way to the Axis. President Inéni 
said recently that Turkey will fight if attacked, 
and she has received warships, tanks, and other 
munitions from the Allies. If the enemy should 
come through Turkey and capture the mountain 
passes, his first objective is expected to be Mosul, 
centre of the Iraq oilfield and an important road 
and railhead, thence a thrust to the Persian Gulf 
for Iranian oil, while a third would pass via Erzerum 
to Batum and Baku, in the Caucasian oilfield 
Against all this General Auchinleck, as also the 
Russians, is fully prepared. A defence bastion has 
been erected from Syria to Iran, and the railroad 
from Kasvin is being extended to give direct access 
from the Gulf to the Caucasus. General Auchinleck 
holds command of the air and the Navies of Britain 
and Russia command the adjacent seas! And 


therein is Hitler's Achilles’ Heel ! 


Reproduction by Courtesy of “ Fortune” Magazine, 
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A MAP SHOWING THE DIFFICULT SEA AND MOUNTAIN BARRIERS WHICH FACE AN AXIS OFFENSIVE. 
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MARSHAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK MEETS GANDHI: SCENES AT CALCUTTA. 


§ GANDHI WITH MARSHAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK: IMPORTANT CONVERSATIONS, LASTING ? GENERALISSIMO AND MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK ENJOY A JOKE WITH MAHATMA 
j 
f 


HOURS, TOOK PLACE IN CALCUTTA BETWEEN THESE TWO PROMINENT MEN. GANDHI; IN WHICH MADAME CHIANG ACTED AS INTERPRETER. 


ee ~~ 


LUNCH IN INDIAN STYLE: PANDIT NEHRU SEATED BETWEEN THE CHINESE GENERALISSIMO AND 
HIS WIFE AT BIRLA PARK, THE HOME OF MR. BIRLA. 





FEC TRESS 


MADAME CHIANG AND PANDIT NEHRU HOLD A PRIVATE CONVERSATION: THE MARSHAL’S 


TO HER BY THE BIRLA FAMILY. 


MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK (CENTRE) DRESSED IN A SARI PRESENTED 4 
A AMERICAN-BORN WIFE HAS BEEN A GREAT INSPIRATION TO THE WHOLE WORLD. 


/ 


Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, accompanied by his wife, recently visited India to he was conducted to an inner room and the conversations began immediately, 
consult. the Government, and in particular the Commander-in-Chief, on matters of Madame Chiang acting as interpreter. According to a statement made afterwards, 
common concern to China and India. During their stay in Calcutta they had a “all matters regarding India, China and the world” were discussed. Before they 
conversation with Gandhi lasting five hours. Mr. Gandhi came from Wardha, left’ Gandhi presented the. Marshal with some yarn he had spun and to Madame 
and the meeting took place at his residence in Birla Park, the home of Mr. Birla, Chiang he gave a spinning-wheel. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Nationalist 
a well-known Marwari mill-owner and merchant. On the Generalissimo’s arrival leader, and Mr. Jinnah also had conversations with the Chinese leader. 
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ROSTOCK AND AUGSBURG: THE GRIM AFTERMATH OF THE R.A.F. ATTACKS. 


(LEFT.) THE HEINKEL 
FACTORY AT ROSTOCK 
TAKEN FROM AN R.A.F. 
RECONNAISSANCE 
"PLANE, SHOWING: (1) 
THE MAIN ASSEMBLY- 
SHOP, HIT BY A STICK 
OF BOMBS (NOTE ROOF 
DAMAGE); (2) FUSEL- 
AGES, AIRCRAFT PARTS, 
AND AIRCRAFT SAL- 
VAGED FROM THE SHOP ; 
(3) ASSEMBLY-SHOP 
DAMAGED BY BLAST; 
(4) MACHINE-SHOP 
DAMAGED BY FIRE; 
(5) LARGE WORKSHOPS 
DAMAGED BY BLAST; 
(6) PAINT-SHOP DAMAGED 
BY BLAST; (7) OTHER 
BUILDINGS DAMAGED 
BY FIRE AND HIGH- 
EXPLOSIVES. 


2 photograph on 
the left demon- 
strates in the clearest 
possible manner the 
‘devastating effect of 
the R.A.F. attacks on 
Rostock in general, and 
the Heinkel factory in 
particular. This fac- 
tory —engaged in 
making all kinds of air- 
craft, including the 
new four-engined 
H.E.** 177 "'—now has, 
apart from other dam- 
age, a hole in the roof 
of the main assembly- 
shop, measuring 240 ft. 
long, and, at its greatest 
width, 180 ft. The 
shambles of machinery 
created within can be 
well imagined. 


HE aerial photo - : . ; ’ 4a 4 = BSB : 
graph reproduced : e ae » F a aa . f . 


on the right certainly é 
confirms the Prime 
Minister's statement 
after the famous Augs- 
burg raid that “‘ no life 
was lost in vain.” As 
an example of accurate 
bombing, the results of 
this particular raid are 
outstanding, especially 
when it is borne in mind 
that it was the task of 
the crews to attack not 
merely a single factory, 
but a particular build- 
ing in the factory—the 
main assembly - shop, 
where were erected and 
tested Diesel engines 
for U-boats. ~ The 
photograph shows that 
the R.A.F. heavy 
bombs smashed straight 
through the roof of the 
main assembly shop. 
This particular roof 
measures 626ft. by 
293 ft., and the largest 
bomb-hole in it is 80 ft. 
in diameter. Consider- 
able havoc must have 
been created in the 
building. Near by two 
crank-grinding shops (of 
vital importance to the 
works) were hit, one 
being completely de- 
molished, and the other 
sustaining most severe 
damage. 
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THE DAMAGED DIESEL FACTORY AT AUGSBURG, sHOWING: (A) THE MAIN AoSEMBLY-SHOP BADLY DAMAGED; (B) DAMAGED AREA ADJOINING THE SHOP ; 
AND (C) A CRANK-GRINDING SHOP WHICH HAS BEEN DEMOLISHED. 
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FAMOUS BRITISH AIRCRAFT: No. tf—THE BEAUFIGHTER, A 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL ART 


MAULED BY A BEAUFIGHTER’S CANNON AND MACHINE-GUNS, 


From the first moment it went into service with the R.A.F., the ‘ Bristol" Beau- flying range of 1500 miles, and these twin-engined fighters are thus able to | capacit 
fighter proved itself to be an outstanding aircraft, since when these machines, escort bomber craft far over enemy territory. This magnificent: machine is an and m 
in operation on a number of fronts, have added steadily to their fighting and all-metal mid-wing monoplane, and is powered by two “ Bristol" Hercules III. and a 
flying reputation. One of the largest and most heavily armed fighters ever 1400-h.p. sleeve-valve air-cooled radial engines. The fuel is carried in the operate 
built, the Beaufighter has a speed of well over 300 m.p.h. and a nominal wings in four self-sealing tanks, two of 188 gallons and two of 87 gallons A crew 
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R, A LONG-RANGE FIGHTER WITH TERRIFIC FIRE POWER. 


SpeciaL Artist C. E. TURNER. 


E-GUNS, AN ENEMY AIRCRAFT GOES INTO ITS LAST DIVE. 


capacity. In armament the Beaufighter has a formidable array of cannon pilot fires the guns, while the other member of the crew looks after the reloading. 
and machine-guns, consisting of four British-type Hispano-Suiza 20-mm. cannon Not the least interesting feature of this in many ways revolutionary fighter is 
and six Browning machine-guns situated in the wings. In addition, a power- that it was specially designed with a view to simplicity and speed in production, 
operated turret can be fitted on top of the fuselage and behind the cockpit. and the large number of Beaufighters now in service proves with what 
A crew of two is carried, and in action, as well as controlling the aircraft. the skill and foreSight the designers carried out their job. 
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WHITEHALL “INVADED”—EDINBURGH DISPLAY—MOUNTAIN BATTERY TEST. 


ALLIES’ WEEK IN EDINBURGH, ORGANISED BY THE LORD PROVOST, OPENED WITH 
A PARADE ALONG PRINCES STREET ON MAY 2. POLISH TROOPS PASS SALUTING BASE, 
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LONDON “ INVADED 


DESPERATELY AGAINST INVADING PARATROOPS, WHO ATTEMPTED TO SEIZE KEY POSITIONS 
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EDINBURGH’S MILITARY PARADE, THE SALUTE BEING TAKEN BY THE LORD PROVOST. 
THE FLAGS OF THE ALLIED NATIONS LED THE DISPLAY. GREAT CROWDS WERE PRESENT. 


I... 


"!: HOME GUARDS AND THE DEFENCE SERVICES FROM I A.M. ON SUNDAY, MAY 3, FOUGHT 


IN WHITEHALL. THE 


“ENEMY” ABOUT TO ATTACK VICTORIA TOWER, HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, WESTMINSTER. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY MOUNTAIN BATTERY EXERCISES IN MOUNTALNOUS WALES : 
A PORTABLE RADIO SET CARRIED ON HORSEBACK, 


Ancient Edinburgh was the scene on May 2 of all the panoply of war, bands 
playing, the flags of the Allies proudly carried, and the march-past in Princes 
Street of 3000 troops, including Poles and Norwegians, who have made Scotland 
their home country for the duration. . Allies’ Week in Scotland's capital was the 
idea of the Lord Provost as a gesture of friendship to the Allies in their midst. 
The Poles made a great impression by their soldierly bearing, as did the Norwegians. 
Crowds lined the ,streets, cheered the martial music and the troops.—-~——Fifteen 
hundred paratroops who were supposed to have landed in Battersea Park, the 
grounds of Buckingham Palace and elsewhere, on May 3, gave London a vivid 
glimpse of what might be expected if the Huns tried to capture the heart of the 
Empire. The “ enemy " ‘fought desperately to capture the Houses of Parliament, 


THE “ PARATROOPS "—COMPOSED OF 1500 GUARDSMEN—ATTEMPTED 
TO CAPTURE THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, THE ADMIRALTY, WAR 
OFFICE AND AIR MINISTRY. TWO OF THE “ENEMY” WITH A 
PORTABLE RADIO SET OUTSIDE THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


A VIEW OF THE WELSH TERRAIN. ALL EQUIPMENT AND STORES ARE CARRIED BY MULES, 
AND THE UNIT CAN TRAVEL OVER. ROUGH TRACKS IMPOSSIBLE TO MECHANISED TRANSPORT. 


the Admiralty, War Office and the Air Ministry. It was supposed that famous 
buildings were in flames from enemy bombardment, and as dawn broke, Downing 
Street was filled with smoke, in which riflemen moved like spectres. The “ enemy,’ 
composed of the Scots Guards, fought brilliantly to seize the Houses of Parliament, 
and there was hand- ‘to- hand fighting with the Home Guard, the defenders, in the 
cellars. Five Irish ‘Guards claimed to have captured the War Office.——The 
Royal Artillery Mountain Battery exercises, recently tried out in the rough terrain 
of the Welsh mountains, were devised to test the carrying capacity of mules, best 
fitted for such work. A battery of 3°7-in. howitzers, of screw-gun type, can be 
assembled and go into action within two minutes of the command being given. 
Each gun is divided into eight sections. . 
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LUFTWAFFE DEVELOPMENTS: GERMANY’S NEW FIGHTERS AND BOMBERS. 


Draws sy our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 


THE WAR OF WINGS: GERMAN AERO DESIGNERS’ LATEST EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE AIR SUPREMACY. 


said to have tail and top turrets as well as gun positions below the fuselage and 


Germany’s latest single-seater fighter, the Focke-Wulf FW 190,” is now well 
known to our pilots, and proved inferior to our own “ Spitfires." The FW 190” 
has a wing-span of 37 ft. and en overall length of 28 ft. 11 in. The machine is 
a departure from previous German fighter design, since it is powered by a 
fourteen-cylinder 1600-h.p. B.M.W. two-row air-cooled radial engine, which is said 
to give the aircraft a top speed in the neighbourhood of 370 m.p.h. at 18,000 ft. 
Its ceiling is about 36,000 ft., and the F.W“ 190" has an approximate range at 
cruising speed of 550 miles. The Heinkel He. “ 177" is the Lu/twaffe's latest 
heavy bomber, and is said to have a wing-span of 103 ft.. which is greater by 
four feet than that of our “ Halifaxes "’ and ** Stirlings."" This aircraft has a long 
fuselage with a nose protruding far beyond the leading edge of the wings, and is 


in the nose. It is powered by four liquid-cooled in-line engines assembled in 
couples and geared together in each of the two circular nacellem Another new 
German bomber is the Dornier Do “ 217" which is an enlarged and more power- 
fully armed edition of the familiar Do “ 172." The Ju“ 88," of which considerable 
numbers are in use, has been used for numerous duties; first as a high-level and 
dive-bomber, then as a mine- and torpedo-carrier. The FW 189" has been 
extensively used on the Russian front, while the FW‘ 187," thove> not yet seen 
in large numbers, is being developed, it is thought, on the lines of a heavily 
armed and armoured two-seater fighter. This aircraft is powered by two 1150 
h.p. Daimler-Benz engines and has a maximum speed of 360 m.p.h. 
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MODERN TREASURE-SEEKERS: THE STORY OF HOW £2,397,000- WO 
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““y"? POR VICTORY: THE ENTIRE CREW OF THE ‘‘ CLAYMORE” CELEBRATING THE RECOVERY 
OF THE FIRST TWO BARS OF GOLD, WHICH ARE SEEN HELD BY CHIEF DIVFR JOHNSTONE AND 
4 CAPTAIN WILLIAMS. 
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THE SALVAGE SHIP ‘“‘CLAYMORE" MOORED OVER THE WRECK OF THE LINER 
““ NIAGARA ”: 4320 FT. OF STEEL WIRE HOLDS THE SHIP IN POSITION, 
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A PILE OF GOLD WORTH {£1,340,950: CAPTAIN WILLIAMS (SECOND, LEFT) ANNOUNCES TO 

HIS DIVERS AND CREW THAT THEY HAD BROKEN THE WORLD’S RECORD FOR SALVAGE 
OPERATIONS CARRIED OUT AT A DEPTH OF .438 FT. 
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| A SEAMAN MECHANIC PREPARES AN ELECTRIC EXPLOSIVE SHOT FOR BLOWING OFF THE ~ ‘S\ THE S.S. “ CLAYMORE” ARRIVING WITH THE BULLION AT WHANAREI WHARF, NEW ZEALAND : 
**NIAGARA'’S ’ PLATES: A CHARGE OF GELIGNITE IS BEING INSERTED INTO A LENGTH \ ‘ion ARMED GUARD IN A TRUCK CARRIED THE RECORD “ CATCH” OF 94 PER CENT. TO 
{ OF BOILER TUBE, I13 SHOTS WERE FIRED. i THE BANK 
TO IE IR EN ALS AEA EE AT ETI ee 
About the month of August 1940 the liner “ Niagara,"’ carrying gold bars to pressure would have crushed the divers to death long before they could reach 
the value of £2,500,000, struck a mine off New Zealand and sank in a region the required depth, Captain Williams made use of a special gear of his own 
of deep waters, strong currents, storms and rocky islands. There seemed at design, including a cylindrical diving-bell, from which the divers were able to 
first little hope of recovering the treasure, but there were two men who were telephone instructions’to the surface crew. The expedition reached its destination 
certain they could do the job, and despite heavily-mined waters and terrible on December 10, 1940, and for six weeks the salvage ship “ Claymore” swept 
weather conditions, Captain Williams, managing director of the United Salvage the sea bed for the wreck. Apart from other difficulties, no fewer than 150 
Proprietory of Melbourne, and diver John Johnstone recovered from the live mines were clustered round the wreck, and one day the trawl caught hard 
Niagara" gold worth £2,397,000 (94 per cent. of the total treasure) from a on an obstruction. Johnstone went down in the bell to see what it was, but 
record depth of 438 ft., and in the unprecedented time of eleven months, three was unable to identify the object; on his way up the bell fouled a wire and 
weeks. Backed by the Bank of England to the extent of £30,000, Captain he was barely safe on board when a mine came to the surface entangled with 
Williams lost no time in getting gear together, chartering a salvage vessel and the anchor. Everything was done to free it, Johnstone even pushing it with 
engaging a crew of Australians and New Zealanders, and because the water his hands, but to no avail, and a naval minesweeper was sent for. When for 
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)- WORTH OF GOLD WAS RECOVERED FROM MINE-INFESTED WATERS. 
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A MODEL OF THE 
“NIAGARA,” SHOWING 
H THE POSITION OF 
i THE STRONG - ROOM 
; (MARKED 
WitH AN “x"”) 
ON THE LOWER DECK. 
SHE WAS SUNK BY 
AN ENEMY MINE OFF 
NEW ZEALAND 
WHILST CARRYING 
TREASURE WORTH 
APPROXIMATELY 
£2,500,000, OF 
wuHica £{2,397,000- 
WORTH OF INGOTS 
~~~ i WERE RECOVERED. 


THE STRONG-ROOM DOOR BROUGHT UP BY THE GRAB: TO DECIDE UPON THE 
* sHOT’’ NECESSARY TO REMOVE THE BULLION-ROOM DOOR AND NOT BLOW THE 
ROOM TO PIECES REQUIRED THE NICEST CALCULATIONS. 5 
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THE INSTRUMENT PANEL IN THE INTERIOR OF THE DIVING-BELL : SHOWING DEPTH GAUGES, OXYGEN , THE THREE-TON DIVING-BELL : THIS CYLINDRICAL OBSERVATION CHAMBER, 
CONTAINERS, CO, DETECTORS, LIGHTS, "PHONES, COMPRESSED-AIR CYLINDERS AND \ / OR BELL, IS MADE OF BRONZE AND STEEL WITH THE MAXIMUM 
A HOOK AND HACKSAW FOR EMERGENCY. / THICKNESS OF ONE INCH. THERE ARE FOURTEEN WINDOWS, 


SUPPLY GAUGES, CO, 
: 
i i ) 
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a second time the ‘‘ Claymore” narrowly missed being blown up, the naval December, the treasure-trove was exhausted and on the afternoon of the day 
authorities decided to sweep the area. The wreck was located on February 2, that Japan entered the war, the ‘‘ Claymore" dipped her ensign in farewell to 
1941, and blasting operations were started immediately. The task of breaking the ‘“ Niagara"’ and turned towards home. This thrilling story of recovered 
through three layers of structural platings and finally through the steel door treasure brings to mind John Taylor's account of the salvaging of about 
of the treasure chamber itself, needed much skill and patience. It was during £3,000,000-worth of treasure from the Spanish galleon “‘ Golden Lion,’ wrecked 
the second week in October that the first attempt on the bullion was made; on the Ambrogias (Spanish Main) in thq year 1644, published in the 1941 
great difficulty was experienced in getting the grab into the small aperture, Christmas Number of ‘ The Illustrated London News.” Then, too, a diving-bell 
and also the diver was unable to see into the strong-room, but after many was used, which was described in the following manner: ‘‘ About 10 ft. diameter 
abortive attempts the teeth of the grab fastened on a small pine box which, at the open end and 3 ft. at the closed end and 6 ft. high. These bells they 
when smashed, was found to contain two glittering ingots. After that the sal- sank with weights to the bottom and the divers, when they wanted air 
vage work went ahead steadily, and the gold bars, each weighing 30 Ib., piled and breath, would go under and so refresh themselves."’ Not quite the same, 
themselves up in the hold of the “ Claymore,"’ until, towards the beginning of perhaps, as Captain Williams's, but affording an interesting comparison 
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STEREOSCOPIC TELEVISION PICTURES: A NOTABLE BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT. 


Drawincs sy our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 


‘PRINCIPLES OF THE TRANSMITTING APPARATUS. 
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THREE-DIMENSIONAL PICTURES ACROSS THE ETHER: THE LATEST TRIUMPH OF THE INVENTOR OF TELEVISION. 


Stereoscopic television has been achieved by Mr. John Logie Baird with his in- 
genious adaptation of the two-colour anaglyph method for viewing in relief a 
scene projected on to a flat surface. Now, for the first time, a televised per- 
formance may be viewed on the screen with all of its depth and the appearance 
of solidity and reality—-just as though the audience were looking through a window original performance. Baird's invention will be of the greatest entertainment 
at an actual performance taking place in the transmission studio. At the sending interest to thousands, if not millions, of “ lookers-in"’ after the war is won. Other 
station, two television pictures of a performance are transmitted in rapid sequence, achievements by Mr. Baird are televised pictures in full colours, and stereoscopic 
one picture corresponding to the image seen by the left eye, and the other as pictures which may be viewed without the aid of coloured spectacles. Above are 
seen by the right eye. When the picture is thrown on the television receiver shown the principles of Mr. Baird's latest television inventions, 


screen it appears as a double image in two colours—-one an orange-red and the 
other blue-green, but directly the viewer dons a pair of spectacles fitted with coloured 
** lenses ""—orange-red for the left eye, and blue-green for the right eye—the 
televised picture jumps into a “solid” and most lifelike representation of the 
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“ONE MAN AGAINST THE NORTH.” 


T isn’t long since I reviewed here a book, and a 
remarkable book, by a French viscount who, in 
order to get rid of his introspective complications, 
went and lived as an Eskimo amongst Eskimos, and 
bluntly recorded both their virtues, which were signal, 
and their vices, which were horrid. Now there comes 
a book by a young American who visited the same 
parts and people, but his story is very differently 
written and presented. 

There is an introduction by Mr. Lowell Thomas 
which, though ,well meant, is rather like the blaring 
commentary on a Real Life Film. ‘‘ His trek alone 
across the top of the world, alone with his dogs, three 
thousand six hundred miles in three years, through 
unnamed passes, and across the uninhabited Barren 
Lands, and the story of how he fought his way back 
from the Magnetic Pole, is a saga of raw courage and 
indomitable will. For one thousand miles he journeyed 
without seeing a tree! For nearly six months he 
travelled without seeing a human being! If you like 





THE ARCTIC WHITE FOX: VALUABLE FOR ITS FUR, AND TRAPPED BY THE ESKIMOS 
IN THE MACKENZIE RIVER COUNTRY. 


tales of adventure, here is one 
that is strong as bear meat.” 

That sort of thing, with all 
deference to Mr. Lowell Thomas 
and the publishers, rather puts 
one off. It has a stunt air about 
it. Why, if a man prefers to go 
to the polar regions, should he 
expect to see a tree or a human 
being ? And why “the top of 
the world’’? That is merely a 
map conception. I am reminded 
of “ Silly Billy,’’ Duke of Glouces- 
ter, cousin to George IV. and 
William IV. He met a bronzed 
sailor-polar-explorer at a levée, 
and asked him where he had 
been. The naval officer replied 
that he had been in the neigh- 
bourhood of the North Pole. 
“Silly Billy’s’’ rejoinder was: 
“By the look of your face I 
should have thought it would 
have been the South Pole.” 

Then the book proper opens 
with this, equally “‘ head-liney ”’: 
“All the Eskimos in the world 
would only half-fill a present- 
day football stadium. Brown- 
skinned and sturdy, they live for the most part above 
the Arctic Circle, stretching in a thin line a third of 
the way around the world. Over in Siberia, close to 
the Bering Straits, there are some 1300. In Alaska, 
perhaps 15,000 ; in Canada, not more than 5000 ; and 
in Greenland, 13,000. In all, less than 35,000."" Even 
the Eskimos, apparently, are not to be spared 
from the rage for statistics; but that, 


THE ARELOUD, OR DRUM DANCE: 


Tie RR 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


something over two hundred dollars in his pocket. 
He bought a toboggan, four dogs, a primus, 
some food and ammunition, and a sleeping-bag ; 
then, in a gale, he cracked his whip and set off, 
““twenty-two years old, my own boss, bound for 
Aklavik and points east... . Beyond the Mackenzie, 
beyond Coronation Gulf, over towards the eastern part 
of the continent, lived the Eaters of Seal Meat and 
the Soapstone people. There, in the country of the 
Magnetic Pole, in King William Land and along 
Back’s River, were tribes who seldom saw a trading- 
post, who met few whites, and who lived much as 
their ancestors had done, a thousand years ago. It 
was towards those people that my face was set, when 
I left Tom Gordon’s island, that January day in 1933.” 

It was some time before he got into the Beyond. 
He encountered school-mistresses, and mounted police, 
and “ did a variety of jobs for the Great Bear Mining 


- Company.” “ At nights I wrote stories of my experi- 


ences long-hand, working by candle-light, and mailed 





these stories to various magazines in the United 
States."" And (page 81) he sent to Toronto for 
twenty-five hundred feet of film. By page 145 he 
is still not quite out of touch with civilisation : ‘‘ The 
mystery of Ungalelik’s taste for civilised things gradu- 
ally unfolded as I talked to him and his wives. Each 
summer they traded with Captain Pedersen’s ship, 


THE BARREN LAND ARCTIC WOLF: THESE ANIMALS, WHEN HUNGRY, WILL 
BONES FOR THE MARROW IN THEM. 


SEEN BY DAVID IRWIN DURING HIS AMAZING 
Reproductions from “One Man Against the North" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Robert Hale. 





By DAVID IRWIN.* 


the ‘ Patterson,’ at Herschel Island. Pedersen, a 
San Francisco resident, himself went to Herschel each 
year, and his wife usually went with him.’’ Still on 
the track of real wilderness he moved on and met a 
man called Learmont. ‘‘ Learmont’s eyes lighted up 
at the thought of Johnny Cotton. ‘ There’s quite a 
boy,’ he said enthusiastically. ‘He and his family 
and near relations, not more than ten in all, are the 
only natives on Prince of Wales, a county as large as 
Scotland. And he’s the boss of the outfit, make no 
mistake about that. He’s a good hustler, and brings 
in a lot of skins.’ 

““*T’d hoped to tie up with somebody like that,’ 
I said. ‘I thought I might go north with a family 
and winter with them.’ 

“* What for?’ 

““* Find out how the primitive Eskimos live. I 
could get some fine pictures.’ ”’ 

But finding out how the Eskimos live is precisely what 
the author, so far as this book reveals his experiences, 


EVEN TAKE 


didn’t do; although he cer- 
tainly got some “fine pictures,”’ 
including the illustrations to the 
book. Mr. Irwin has obviously 
all the courage and enthusiasm 
in the world ; he would be a good 
man to be up against a wall of 
ice with. But the Eskimos seem 
to have been to him—it may not 
have been so really, but the book 
reads like it—-museum pieces 
suitable for record by cinema 
and magazine. 

To the Frenchman they were 
not that. They were simple, back- 
ward people, now kind, now cruel, 
but his own flesh and blood, 
fighting the elements, not “ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” and, for all their bar- 
barism, not less disastrous in 
effect than the well-shod inhabi- 
tants of Unter den Linden and 
the Rue de la Paix. The 
Frenchman’s book was durable ; 
this is journalism. But I enjoyed 
POLAR JOURNEY. it, and should lave enjoyed 
it more had jt not been for 
the exaggerated expectations 
aroused in the puff-preliminary. 

Yet what a book might be written about Mr. 
Irwin's travels if he would only take a. year’s rest 
and sit down and really consider, in repose, all that 
he saw and did in the light of the ordinary world, 
and of eternity! The travel-books written that way 
are the books that last. To-night I shall go back 
to ‘“ Eothen,” ‘Moby Dick” or ‘ The 
Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot.’ ” 





I think, is an imposed thing in our 
author; he says: “ Before civilisation 
completely conquered them, I wanted to 
see something of these people.” P 
He roamed the world, from sixteen on- 
wards, as stoker and seaman on freighters ; 
then he found himself at a trading-post 
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biggest waste occurs ; some 


WASTE PAPER FOR MUNITIONS. 


drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long 
there is a war to win. it is believed that it is still in the kitchen where the 
housewives still mix their refuse or ashes with their waste 

paper, believing that greasy and wet paper is no good to the mills. This is not so. 
salvage 


used and wet paper will dry ; so keep every scrap for 
than what can be used 





For assistance in preparing our illus- 
trated article entitled ‘The Potential 
Danger of Mosquitoes,” published in The 
Illustrated London News of April 25, we 
were indebted to the good offices of the 
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Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt Com- 





off the northern coast of Alaska with ieahy whee io doing whe heepe wnaseesery beeke, papers end 
: The mills are hungry for old remember that half a dozen will e one pany for the use of that Company's 
mortar-shell ine interior components for two mines. So turn them pamphlet, * The Mosquito- Breeding Possi- 


all out and help win the war. 








** One Man Against the North.” By David Irwin- 


Iiustrated, (Robert Hale ; 128. 6d.) oa bilities of Static Water Supplies.” 
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OIL PAINTINGS BY P. DE WINT AT. THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 


A LANDSCAPE WITH LAKE. 


pore DE WINT (1784-1849) is not only one of the finest water-colour painters 

of the English school, but an admirable painter in oils, and the six examples 
reproduced here show him at his best in the latter medium. These oils, and six 
others, form part of an exhibition at the Fine Art Society, and come from the Tatlock 
Collection ; that is to say, from the artist's own family. De Wint’s art was distinctly 


national, and he chose his subjects mainly in the eastern and northern counties of 
[Continued om right. 





A LANDSCAPE WITH CHURCH AND RIVER. 








A LANDSCAPE WITH CATTLE. 


Continued.) 
England, and especially at or near Lincoln, where his wife's parents lived. In 18238 
he went abroad to Nérmandy, his only visit to the Continent, and the following year 
he went to Wales. His work is distinguished by strength and simplicity of light 
and shade, fidelity to nature, and by a somewhat grave colouring. De Wint was 
a Staffordshire man, but his father, a physician, was descended from a Dutch family 
which had settled in America. It was not until 1809 that he entered the schools 
of the Royal Academy, and in 1810 he joined the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, of which he became a full member in 1412. For nearly forty years he was 
a contributor to this Society's exhibitions. 





A LANDSCAPE WITH A GIRL IN A BLUE DRESS. 
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THE WORLD’S DIAMOND TRADE NOW CENTRED IN LONDON. 
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A DIAMOND EXPERT EXAMINES A GROUP OF STONES TO SEE WHETHER THEY WILL a i SETTING A DIAMOND IN THE DOP: A DOP IS THE INSTRUMENT INTO WHICH THE STONE 


i 
é 
HAVE TO BE SAWN OR CLEAVED BEFORE POLISHING. ‘ TO BE POLISHED IS SOLDERED. 


/ 
NL LL a 
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L EXAMINING A STONE IN A MECHANICAL DOP: A MODERN INVENTION WHICH SAVES » 7 EXAMINING HIS WORK THROUGH A MAGNIFYING-GLASS : ONE OF THE MANY FEXPERTS b EXAMI 
THE TEDIOUS WORK OF SETTING THE STONE IN A SOLDER DOP. ) ( WHO ESCAPED FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES IN 1940. 4 
4 
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Before the war, London was the main distributing centre and Antwerp the main bulk of the workers went to Cognac, in France, and have since been dispersed | secondl 
manufacturing centre, exporting over £10,000,000 worth of diamonds annually all over the world. A great number, however, came to this country, and London modern 
and accounting for 80 per cent. of the world’s diamond manufacture. This high is now the centre of the diamond industry. Industrial diamonds naturally take diamon< 
proportion was due to the fact that the Belgian Congo is by far the world’s the most prominent place to-day, and the Allies have an advantage over the ballas. 

largest producer in quantity,” with the Transvaal and Cape Colony good seconds. Axis by being in control of the main sources of supply. The increased importance importa 
Immediately before the invasion of Belgium it was decided that the diamond of diamonds in the war is due to two factors: firstly, some of the metal alloys | metals, 


workers should be sent to Britain as in the last war, but by some error the used are so hard that nothing but a diamond will cut them satisfactorily, and The me 
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EXPERTS FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES HELP THE ALLIES. 
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CLEAVING A STONE: GREAT SKILL AND LONG TRAINING ARE NEEDED 
FOR THIS JOB. NOTE THE APRON FOR CATCHING ANY FLYING PIECES. 


EXAMINING A DIAMOND ON THE SAW: 
AND THE EDGE IS IMPREGNATED WITH DiAMOND DUST AND OIL. 


secondly, only the diamond will stand the necessary volume and pressure of 
modern industrial production. Diamonds are divided into four categories: the 
diamond proper (gem stones are obtained from this class), bort, carbonado and 
ballas. Industrial stones are obtained from all classes, and some of their more 
important uses are: in lathe tools for rapid and accurate machine-finishing of 
metals, for glass-cutting and as pivot supports for high-grade chronometers. 
The motors of tanks and light military reconnaissance trucks owe their watch- 


THE SAW IS MADE OF PHOSPHOR-BRONZE, HAS NO TEETH, 


A DIAMOND IS USED FOR THE CUTTING OF OTHER DIAMONDs. 


POLISHING A STONE HELD IN A DOP: IT IS HELD AGAINST A REVOLVING 
IRON PLATE IMPREGNATED WITH DIAMOND DUST AND OIL, 


4 


fine mechanisms to the action of diamond-dust-finished pistons, connecting-rods 
and main bearings, whereas the lenses of bomb-sights. range-finders, telescopes, 
aerial cameras, etc., could never be turned out in sufficient quantities if it were 
not for the fast-working diamond dust-grinding compounds. In 1940 the United 
States imported $11,026,563 worth of industrial diamonds, and military require- 
ments almost assure a continued demand. In any event, their policy of buying 
large quantities of these diamonds will prevent their use by the Axis Powers. 
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OTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. |. x 


= C 2Om7 sD 2 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


T’S right to educate oneself, but it isn’t always wholly a pleasure. Forgive the truism. 
What I mean is that “ The Sword and the Sickle,” by Mulk Raj Anand (Cape ; 9s. 6d.), 
ought to be read, even if you don’t exactly enjoy it, even though it presents some obstacles 
to a European. Or just because of that. One can’t quite say that it ’s a good novel ; but 
then, of course, one should have started at the beginning. I didn’t; I came in here, at 
Part III.—for this is really Part III., though the first two volumes had other names. 

Well, when this book opens, Lalu Singh has just returned from Europe. We gather he 
has always been in revolt ; as a youth he mocked at the priests, defied the landlord—and 
courted the landlord’s daughter, which got him into bad trouble. So he ran away and 
joined up. Since then, he has been through the war. He was wounded and taken prisoner, 
and the Germans treated him very well. They also let loose on him, and on the other 
prisoners, a group of Indian rebels with a doctrine of revolution. But‘it didn’t have much 
effect ; the men listened, but on the whole unresponsively. And now that ’s over, and he 
is back in his native country, in a strange new world where everything is somehow different, 
and he feels lost. People are talking of Mahatma Gandhi, the Amritsar shootings, the 
Afghan war, the famine of petty cash. ... Yes, things have changed somehow—but his 
immediate business is clear: he must report to his Colonel, and he wiil get a rise in pay and 
rank for war services. Perhaps a bit of land ; they promised-every sepoy a square of land: 

But the conversation doesn’t turn out like that. He finds himself being cross-examined : 
did he read the enemy’s leaflets ? How did he come to be made a prisoner? How was he 
treated in Germany? Did he meet the seditionists, Barkat Ullah and the rest ? He did ? 
Well, to be sure, that wasn’t his fault. Still, he has breathed tainted air, and discipline 
requires that he be demobilised. He will have a pension, and will doubtless make a good 
farmer. ... Without a farm! Without his promised square of land, without the good- 
conduct medal ! 

Back in the village it is even worse. His - 
mother is dead, his family dispersed; the i 
homestead has been sold up. Hisold acquaintance 
the Count offers him a job at Rajgarh as a paid 
agitator, and, after what he has just seen of a | 
paternal Government, Lalu has no scruples. The 
eccentric, image-breaking landlord is a friend of 
his German days ; a free-lance Communist, out 
for fun, or power, or merely social justice . . . 
or a bit of all three? The oppressions are 
plain enough; the country folk are miserable 
beyond words, squeezed by the landlord and the 
money-lender, enslaved by debt, bullied and 

_ blackmailed by all the little tyrants at every 
turn, To these abject slaves, Lalu Singh and 
his friends begin to preach “ the land of Roos, 
where all men are brothers.” And it works. 


_ 
























Mulk Raj Anand’s novel has therefore a two- 
fold interest : it reveals the squalor and despair 
of the peasants’ life—and it presents a whole 
tribe ot revolutionaries, of every colour. The 
Count and his village satellites, the intellectual 
Verma, the party Communist, the 
politician, the sublime Gandhi—though the 
Mahatma shows up ill in this book. Comrade 
Sarshar scorns him on principle and, as it were, 
in retaliation; Lalu Singh tries to interest him 
in a special case of hardship, and comes away 
very sore. He has found the great man almost 
unapproachable ; *‘ full of himself, and an inveterate, 
non-stop talker ”’ ; good for nothing but a few holy 
words, Then we have Lalu’s own development and 
moral struggles. I almost forgot to say that he has 
eloped with the landlord’s daughter, his former 
flame ; by no means the ideal wife for a rebel. One 
final drawback: the style is rather heavy and 
involved, marred by the frequent use of words like 
** togetherness,” and the humour will not strike a 
European as very funny. No effort has been made 
to * translate "’; we dre in an alien world, and must 
somehow cope with it. 

The first thing to say about “ Miledi,”” by Bradda 
Field (Constable ; 18s.), is that I can’t say nearly as 
much as it deserves. It is a more than outsize book— 
really not a novel; Bradda Field describes it as a 
“romantic-biography.”’ It isdetailed and conscientious, - 
obviously the product of unromantic hard work. The on a pong An Bogs 
only reasons for reviewing it as fiction are the mode of 
presentment and the entertainment-value—but it’s a 
thin line after all, and novel-readers will find this quite bess 











PARTLY DESTROYED BY ENEMY BOMBS: THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE, FORMERLY 
THE GRAND MASTERS’ PALACE, MALTA. 





THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, VALETTA ; 
BUILDINGS TO BE DESTROYED BY 


INDISCRIMINATE BOMBING. (Photograph by Photocrom.) 


During the innumerable raids on Valetta, in which so many famous buildings have 
or destroyed, bombs fell on the Governor’s Palace, formerly the 
Grand Masters. This palatial building, begun-in 1572, forms a 
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GERMANY, NAZIDOM, AND ALLIED “RECRUITING GROUNDS.” 


ATENT hostility to the Germans in occupied countries will be a valuable asset to the 
Allies when they can make it effective by the provision of arms and a powerful 
expedition. Meanwhile these countries continue to carry on despite perils, privation, 
and hope deferred. Czechoslovakia, for example, had a renewed reign of terror last 
autumn, involving, it is said, some 400 executions, besides deportations and other penalties. 
Her sufferings accentuate interest in ““ A GERMAN PROTECTORATE.” - The Czechs Under 
Nazi Rule. By Shiela Grant Duff (Macmillan ; 12s. 6d.). The author’s approach is un- 
emotional and scientific, and she expressly disclaims a desire to chronicle horrors. “ It 
would have been easy,” she writes, ‘to produce a much more lurid account (without in 
any way departing from what is known to be true), but the purpose of this book is not 
to show that oppression and atrocities are horrible, but to analyse the machinery and 
methods by which the Germans attempt to rivet their rule on a subject people.” Her 
information is derived largely from official and semi-official German statements. As a 
study of Nazi policy and of organised subjugation, her book has. definite historical value. 
She has not found it possible, however, to maintain a dispassionate attitude throughout. 
More than once we read of “ the most ghastly” and “ unspeakable ”’ tortures. ‘‘ These 
atrocities,’” she declares later, “‘ must be fully taken into account if the present situation 
is to be judged property or the future ‘of the Czechs fully assured.” The Czechs 
themselves preserve undaunted faith in their future and the ultimate defeat of 


their oppressors. 


Dr. Benes, President of the Czechoslovak Republic, contributes a Foreword to “ THe 
Minp AND Face oF Nazt Germany.” An Anthology selected and edited by N. Gangulee, 
C.1.E., Ph.D., formerly Professor, University of Calcutta (Murray; 5s.). This book is 

: : offered as an “antidote to any ‘ poor- 
old - friendly - Germans - misled - by - gangsters’ 
attitude,” and as a ‘“‘ supplement to works like 
Lord Vansittart’s Black Record.” ‘At the 
outbreak of war,’’ the compiler recalls, * it was 
declared that the Allies were fighting the Nazi 
régime and not the German nation.” Disputing 
such a distinction, he points out that “ National 
Socialism is a nation-wide movement for the 
revival of the autocratic and _ military 
traditions of Germany.” To take some typical 
extracts : In September 1939 Goring said : “‘ To 
destroy our Leader is to destroy the German 
nation. Germany is Hitler and Hitler is Ger- 
many.” Hitler is reported as writing: ** The 
German people alone will be a people of war- 
riors ; the other nations will be helots, working 
for the Teuton warrior caste.” 


Miss Grant Duff alludes to an American 
journalist who, in 1940, exposed German 
designs to control the Atlantic seaboard from 
Norway to Africa. The reference is to the 
author of “No Orner Roap To FREEDOM.” 
By Leland Stowe (Faber; rzs. 6d.). Here 
Mr. Stowe records, in vivid, dramatic style, his 
experiences and conclusions as a war correspondent, 
up to a time shortly before America came in, taking 
us in turn to London, Finland, Norway and 
Sweden, the Balkans and Greece. Starting as a non- 
interventionist, from the American point of view, 
he eventually perceived that, if Germany and Japan 
mastered the world, the United States would 
become permeated by Nazism (or Brown Bolshevism, 
as he calls it), and American democracy would 
perish. Thenceforward he vigorously denounces 
Isolationism. In the earlier sections there is caustic 
and salutary criticism of British pre-war policy, 
especially during the civil war in Spain, of our 
Government’s apathy in the * phoney” period, of 
mistakes in the Norwegian campaign, and soon. At 
the end, it is comforting to read that “if the 
British people are still undefeated on Nov. 1, 1941, 
then Nazi Germany will never win the war.’”’ The 
enslaved countries of Europe he regards as “ vast 
recruiting grounds for her future armies of liberation.” 


Two other American Pressmen have collaborated 
to excellent effect in ‘“‘ Hitrer’s ReIcH AnD 
Cuurcuie’s Britain.” A Conversation between 
Stephen Laird and Walter Graebner. With Front- 
ispiece (Batsford ; 6s.). Having been in Berlin up 
to June 1941, Mr. Laird knew wartime life and 


up their street. We meet Lady Hamilton first as “* poor shot Cl und Mesotern. Tos polatiel Uallting, Segmnste teva, forme. 
Emy Lyon,” the little nursemaid ; on the last page uadrangle, measuring y eo stands centre o! ¥ e 
she is saying farewell to Naples. Perhaps her early tre Royal, or Grand Opera House, has been ony ag a A ee 4 


ful structure, with an imposing front, it was y Mr. E. % 
struggles—if one can call them struggles—make the architect of the Covent Garden Opsra H Other buildings destroyed or 
best reading. A lovely, warm-hearted little raga- damaged in Vale Maltese Club. 


louse. 
tta include eight churches and the 
muffin, battering her way through the world, is more 


opinion in Germany, while Mr. Graebner had spent 
three years in this country. They met in London and 
compared notes, with a secretary recording their 
talks—manifestly a pleasant method of authorship, 
tending to an easy colloquial manner. Never- 





attractive than the “ arrived” ambassadress and snob who fawned on the Queen of Naples. 
Miss Field does her best for Emy ; but it is impossible not to feel rather ashamed of both her 
and Nelson, in their solicitude for the ‘ adorable Queen.” And then Miledi’s softness of heart— 
it failed to do much good to her little girl, or to the Neapolitan rebels. Perhaps the truth is 
that Emma Hamilton was rather a light-weight ; better in romantic glimpses than as a subject 
for prolonged study. But in this volume she decidedly lives ; and so do they all. You want 
more and more, not perhaps of Emy, but of the world that beheld her triumphs. 

** Musk and Amber,”’ by A. E. W. Mason (Hodder and Stoughton ; 8s. 6d.), has excitement 
enough. I mustn't give away the plot : but it is a tale of the eighteenth century, of a cruel 
wrong inflicted on a child out of greed and hatred. We move from England to Italy, and 
back again, and the only flaw is the revenge, so long planned and, when it comes, so im- 
perfect. But Mr. Mason can tell a story. This one is inherently painful, yet at the same time 
brilliant and attractive. 

“ Tragedy at Law,” by Cyril Hare (Faber ; 75. 6d.), may be guaranteed unsolvable, I 
think, by the common reader. Which is no flaw : in this case it 's essential and meritorious. 
Also, the crime is delayed beyond all precedent... . To put it shortly, this is a change. 
Do you know anything about the life of a Judge on circuit? Mr. Cyril Hare appears to 
know it from A to Z, and his novel would be a first-class diversion*even without the murder. 
It’s a good murder, though ; with a solution ingenious in itself, and in the setting ideal. 
Witty, well written, full of inside knowledge of a strange world—could the thriller addict 
ask more ? 

A. F. Grey's “ Momentary Stoppage” (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) is not of the same 
calibre; here we have the usual red herrings, multiplicity of suspects, and so forth. 
The scene is an apartment-house in Paris—before the war; the detective (an original 
touch) is Mme. Chabrol, the concierge. Altogether a kindly story, and this new writer 
should be welcomed. x. J. 





theless, the matter is serious enough, and often highly )instrnotive and revealing. 
British readers, naturally, will be more intrigued by Mr. Laird’s comments on the 
German scene, in reply to probing questions from his colleague, who acts as Devil’s 
advocate. Allusions to “dummy fires” and a “ phoney Berlin,” built of painted boxes, 
with false streets and railways, to mislead our airmen, and suggestions of suitable targets 
elsewhere, may be useful to the R.A.F., if not already aware of them. According to Mr. 
Laird, the Nazis “ loathe the Japanese and despise the Italians” ; much dis- 
content exists among the German people, who want peace and fear retribution if defeated.” 


All this suggests that Germany itself is an “ occupied country "—occupied, that is, by 
a malevolent oligarchy which has cornered all the weapons and armed forces. It would 
also seem to support arguments put forward in “Gumty Germans?” By Aubrey 
Douglas Smith (Gollancz ; 6s.). The author opposes “ Vansittartism,” but is not person- 
ally bitter against Lord Vansittart, who is “ perfectly sincere.” Mr. Smith thinks the 
British ruling class, afraid that “ the British people may want to make democracy a 
reality,” is trying to change “ the declared original purpose of the war (i.¢., to overthrow 
Hitlerism) to a national war against the German people.” His view is that the Allies will 
have an easier victory if they help the elements of rebellion in Germany. 





Official neglect, if not maltreatment, of anti-Nazi German and Austrian refugees in 
this country, people sympathetic with the Allied cause, and often capable of good service 
in propaganda or “ fifth column” activities, has perhaps been sufficiently criticised and 
remedied. A young woman fugitive from Germany, incarcerated here for over twelve 
months, first at Holloway and then in the Isle of Man, but ultimately released, tells her 
experiences in “ A Tate or Internment.” By Livia Laurent (Allen and Unwin ; 5s.). 
This book is written more in irony than in anger, and not without humour.—C. E. Byces. 





V.B.—We regret that we have been unable to include im this issue our usual 
Mr. W. P. Pycraft. 


weekly article, ‘Tue Worip oF Sctence,”’ owing to the death of our contributor 
The feature will be resumed as soon as possible, 
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S any amateur electrician would tell 
you, electricity in its wild state can have quite a kick. Even 
in the trade itself it is the practice to keep the current 
well-caged, letting it out only here and there where a defi- 
nite job has to be done. In the olden days of electricity 
(about thirty years ago) they tried all kinds of housings for 
the cables before they hit on the right idea. Steel Tubes 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO LTD 
BRITANNIA TUBE CO LTO 

P CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO LTD 
ease the weight on any | as a in ene 
PERFECTA TUBE CO LTD 


manufacturers’ shoulders. REYNOLDS TUBE CO LTO 
. / \ TALBOT-STEAD TUBE CO LTD 


es a ; 
again ! — light enough to 


TUBE PRODUCTS LTD 
strong enoug O Wh ch 
ng enough to mat TUBES LTD 


: WELDLESS STEEL TUBE CO LTO 
his toughest problem. 2 ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD 


UBE INVESTMENTS LTD STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE 
— ‘ ASTON B’HAM Manufacturers who need advice or information on any job 
SON ° where steel tubes might help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist in every possible way 


SANDER 
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NLY a crystal of a snowflake, but, 
immensely magnified, it reveals a 
perfection of structure and design rarely 
approached by any art or craft of man. 
In the realm of motor cars the attainment of 
similar perfection has been the constant aim of 
Rolls-Royce engineers, and to this ambition is 
due that present high standard which approaches 
already so nearly to the ultimate ideal. 


ROLLS ROYCE 

















LOOK AFTER YOUR TYRES 
THEY MAY BE THE LAST YOULL GET VE ‘ 





When turning in a road, for instance, it’s just as easy to draw up 
short of the kerb as to bump your tyres against the sharp edge 
of the pavement. And it’s worth remembering because anything 
that wears out your tyres now is as vital to you as to the nation. 
Tyres must serve you longer if you are to go on using your car. 


The golden rules of tyre preservation : 


Check pressures accu- Gao wheel “i th 
i a 3 Cre align. 5 fre Avoid hitting the 
Change running posi- 4 fer? Have your brakes ad- @ Remove stones and 
6 oss: from the treads. 


tion of tyres Fan 4 
2,000 miles—and don 


forget your spare. 





NDIA 


THE FINEST ee TYRES MADE 








SAMUEL WHITE 





should met be tahen os an indication 














~ Nonics. —The fact that goods made of raw materials in im short supply owing to war - conditions are advertised in this publication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Know any "wet" smokers ? 


If so, would you mind tactfully drawing their attention to the 
Old Hand’s Hint below? You see, wet smokers waste so much 
tobacco in the “‘ dottle”’ they knock 
out of each pipeful. And that is 
rather unfair on all the other fellows 
who want Four Square, because 
supplies of top grade leaf are so 
restricted by the war. 


FOUR SQUARE 


Hint No. 6 

If, in spite of following all the hints 
these advertisements, your pipe still smokes 
wel, try crum bling upa small piece of 
clean paper into a loose ball and putting it 
in the bottom of the pipe before filling. 


given in 









POST WAR PLANNING AND PLASTICS NO. © 


to be lifted. ad 


hasn’t been built 


enterprising manu- 


This Machine 
but it will be built by some 
facturer. 80°. it will be made from Plastics. 
Plastics for the body, the sls, the 


base and the cover. It will wear as long, it will be 


Sewing yet, 
ot 


gear whee 


just as efficient as any we have known but it 
will be silent, better to look at, light to carry, ASG ¢ Loeste 4, Ty: 
and it will be made in a range of colours ‘sty! y ere 


Some day some enterprising manufacturer will eae 
make such a sewing machine—using Plastics in Ney 
all their strength, adaptability and beauty. That 
manufacturer should get going now—it’s true 
he can’t begin production till war ends but he can 
begin planning. And B.I.P. will help him—they 
are ready and willing to help any manufacturer 
to look to the future. 





who is astute enough 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD ONE ARGYLL ST * LONDON WI 








Champion Plugs 


for easier starting 


Quick and easy starting demands (|! ; 
‘live’ Spark you get from | \#\..4-3 is r 
That also is why ah TE C53 


(so 


the hot 
Champions. 
Champions save your batteries 
hard to replace these 
days), save much- 
needed time, save 
petrol, giving you a 
livelier engine and a 
swifter get-away, even 
on a car which may 
have been already long 
in service. 












— 


A unique feature of Champion Plugs, which 
raises their efficiency above all others, 1s 
the highly scientific Sillment Seal. Sillment 
is a dry powder which when compressed 
forms an absolute seal against troublesome 
leakage common to ordinary plugs. 


More Vital, more 
Dependable than ever 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 











an NEW SOLIGNUM FLOOR STAIN ) 








THIS 


LIKE 
ASKING! 


FLOOR 
FOR THE 


A LOVELY 
1S YOURS 


But you must ask for the New Solignum Floor Stain. You will 
then get a very pleasing effect with the minimum of effort 
because Solignum Floor Stain dries with a half-polished finish 


A few gentle rubs and an occasional dusting and 


* 
you will have a perfect floor. In days like these 


this labour saving floor stain should prove a great 


boon to the busy housewife 


Card for full particulars and 
Stockist to department H.23 


Send a Post 
name of nearest 


The new SOLIGNUM floor stain 
\__soucnun LTD., DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, »TRAND, WV 2 - 
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Pharaoh's Workers by F, Matama, R.1. 


The ever-turning wheel... 


Civilization in ancient Egypt reached 
heights that have never been surpassed, 
particularly in the realms of art and archi- 
tecture; and in the triumphs of that age 
the ever-turning wheel played its part. 
Throughout the history of civilization, 
indeed, man has been making the wheel 


turn to more and more varied purposes, 


until to-day it fulfils his will in a thousand 
and one ways. 

At the very word wheel, famous and 
familiar names spring to mind—B.S.A. for 
Cars and Bicycles and Motor-Cycles, 
Daimler and Lanchester for Cars, Daimler, 
too, for Buses. .. . And then there are the 
wheels within wheels of the vast B.S.A. 
factories, responsible also for the univers- 
ally renowned B.S.A. Guns, Rifles, and 


iw News ano Sxeten Lrp., Milford Lane 
in the United Kingdom and 
Melbourne, Svdney. Brist 


rRaTED Lonw« 
Newspaper tor transmission 
mn and Gotch, Ltd Branche 


Tools, Jessop & Saville Special Steels, the 
Monochrome Hardchrome Process. .. . 
Indoors and outdoors, revolving on a fixed 
base or rolling freely over the roads, the 


ever-turning wheel guides and moulds 


and rules our lives. B.S.A. plays a leading 
part in the drama of the wheel. 


“RSA 


produces: 
Daimler Cars 
Lanchester Cars 
B.S.A. Bicycles 
B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
Jessop & Saville Special Steels 
B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tools 
Monochrome Hardchrome Process 
B.S.A. Guns and Rifles 
Daimler Buses 


* The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., England 
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